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work, little remains to be done in this field for 
future investigators. 

As Dr. Eay admits in his introduction, the 
poems which he has collected are of greater his- 
torical than literary interest. As literary produc- 
tions, they are certainly not of the first order, but 
they are of the greatest interest to the student of 
Spanish and of English history. We read much 
of Drake, written from an English point of view, 
but this study of Drake in Spanish poetry ap- 
proaches the subject from a new standpoint, and 
therefore is all the more welcome. 

It is a curious coincidence that this thesis, 
studying Drake's position in Spanish poetry, and 
for the most part in Spanish epic poetry, should 
appear almost simultaneously with the publication 
of an epic poem on Drake by a young English 
poet, Mr. Alfred Noyes. In the latter' s work, 
the lyric element, the love of the sea and of 
adventure, plays a greater r&le than in the Span- 
ish epics on Drake. A song like the following 
from Drake, an. English Epic, Book n, forms a 
strong contrast to the monotonous accounts of the 
Spanish poets : 

" The moon is up : the Btars are bright : 

The wind is fresh and free 1 
We're out to seek for gold to-night 

Across the silver sea ! 
The world was growing gray and old I 

Break out the sails again : 
We're out to seek a Realm of Gold 

Beyond the Spanish Main." 

Drake's life and adventures are extremely in- 
teresting whether we read them in English or in 
Spanish. As his biographer, Mr. Julian Corbett, 
writes, " From his cradle to his grave, the story 
is one long draught of strong waters, and the very 
first sip intoxicates." i To obtain a complete idea 
of Drake's personality, we should read both the 
English and Spanish poetry which he inspired, 
for he was a curious mixture of hero and pirate, 
and we find him treated in both roles, according 
to the point of view of the poet Dr. Ray's 
thesis gives us a complete and satisfactory picture 
of Drake, the pirate. We must look to English 
poets for Drake, the hero, and founder of the 
English navy. 

J. P. WlCKEBSBAM CrAWFOBD. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

* Sir Francis Drake, 1894. 



Anthony Brewer's The Love-sick King, edited 
from the Quarto of 1655, by A. E. H. Swaeh. 
(Materialien zur Kunde des alteren Englischen 
Dramas, No. 18.) Louvain, 1907. 

In spite of his obvious industry and scholarly 
painstaking, Mr. Swaen has been unable to add 
anything to our meagre knowledge of the author, 
Anthony Brewer, or to fix with any exactness the 
date of the play. These points will probably re- 
main obscure, unless, of course, something new 
turns up. 

The sources of the play, also, present difficulties. 
Mr. Swaen has collected much valuable material, 
all, however, general, for Brewer seems to have 
had no direct source for his plot. The plot, indeed, 
is a hopeless tangle of facts ; as Mr. Swaen re- 
marks : ' ' Thornton who flourished under Henry 
IV is represented as living in the reign of Canute ; 
Canute who was victorious and reigned over Eng- 
land till his death in 1035 is represented as being 
defeated by Alfred, who died in 901 ! " 

According to the plan of the Materialien series, 
Mr. Swaen gives a faithful page-for-page, line-for- 
line reprint, in which " the original has been 
scrupulously followed in all details, except that a 
modern s has been printed instead of the old- 
fashioned long f." The text is printed from a 
copy in the Royal Library at the Hague. This 
copy, however, is imperfect, having the lower 
margins closely shaved, so that many bottom lines 
are missing. The missing lines are supplied from 
the British Museum copy, which, unfortunately, 
is also not quite perfect. For this reason the 
editor has not been able to give an absolutely 
complete reprint ; two unimportant bottom lines, 
containing in one case the catchword and in the 
other case both the catchword and the signature, 
are missing. 

Since I possess a perfect and clear copy of the 
first edition, I have undertaken to collate my copy 
with Mr. Swaen' s reprint. The omissions and 
errors that I have noted I give below. Some of 
the errors may, of course, be due to differences in 
the originals ; most of them, however, are due to 
the natural difficulty of faithfully reproducing an 
old text. 

Line 60, for "beat 'em" read "beat'em": 
1. 108, for the semicolon substitute a comma : 1. 
110, for the colon substitute a semicolon : 1. 
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152/3, for the catchword "usurping" read 
"Usurping": 1. 274, for " Cannut." read 
" Canvt." : 1. 361, the mark of interrogation 
should be in italics : 1. 471/2, for the signature 
"B 8 (?)" read "A," (see Mr. Swaen's Intro- 
duction ; in my copy the signature is large and 
clear) : 11. 540-2 should be moved one em to the 
left: 1. 593, after "hopeful" insert a comma: 
1. 692, the mark of interrogation should be in 
italics : 1. 744, for "upon 't . . ." read "upon 
't . . .": 1. 752, for "tha*" read "that": 1. 
826, the character after "her" is (in my copy) 
a comma : 11. 939-40 should be flush with the 
margin: 1. 941, for "ACT." read "Act.": 1. 
970, after "Sand." substitute a colon for the 
period : 1. 987, the mark of interrogation should 
be roman : 1. 1010, the low position of the hyphen 
is not in the original ; the same is true of the 
period in line 1084 : 1. 1150/1, the catchword 
"ward" is quite distinct in my copy : 1. 1510, 
for "not death" read "n otdeath": 1. 1537, for 
"state" read "State": L 1540, for "speech" 
read "Speech": 1. 1566, for "a Dale" read 
"aDale": 1. 1596, for "memory" read "mem- 
ory": 1. 1695, for "toth' earth" read "toth' 
earth": 1. 1728, for "look" read "look": 
1. 1822, for "ACT." read "Act.": 1. 1833, for 
"ye are all" read "ye all are": 1. 1900/1, in 
my copy the signature "G" and the catchword 
"Alarm" are perfectly clear : 1. 1955, for "I!e" 
read "He." 

A few misprints occur in other parts of the 
book, usually unimportant Quite too many, 
however, appear on page xv: after "1. 232. 
peirce" insert "1. 315. Cartis" ; "1. 1300. o." 
is a misprint, I cannot discover what it should be ; 
for "1. 1809. diety" read "1. 1809. Diety"; 
for "1. 1875." read "1. 1876." 

Mr. Swaen's notes, though few, are scholarly. 
Too often they are merely textual. 

L. 88. The construction seems to be misunder- 
stood. The idea is not "to cause on to fight" 
but "to cause to fight on," i. e., to continue 
fighting. 

L. 402. The character after "murderd" is 
clearly no semicolon. 

L. 751. This is a misprint : it is impossible to 
tell what it should be. 



L. 778. The character after "thee" is clearly 
a comma. 

L. 1204. The mark of punctuation after 
"looks" could not be an inverted semicolon, 
for the very good reason that the comma part 
turns in the wrong direction. Most probably it is 
a mutilated mark of interrogation. The sense, 
however, would require an exclamation point. 

L. 1716. The character after "Flames" is 
clearly a period. 

L. 1933. In my copy the comma after ' ' Tow- 
ers" is clear. 

I add below a few notes that occurred to me 
while reading the play. 

L. 140. This line should, it seems, be consid- 
ered as part of the text : it makes the line com- 
plete metrically. 

L. 308. It is probable that for "Ten" we 
should read "The." 

II. 435-6. Although Mr. Swaen observed that 
the song in 11. 539—42 occurred in The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, he failed to observe that these 
lines also appear as a song in the same play, in, 
5. I may add that the song appears in Woman's 
Prize, i, 3 ; in Monsieur Thomas, hi, 3 ; and in 
Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece. 

L. 476. For " Castalian lucke" should we 
not perhaps read ' ' Castalian licker ' ' ? 

L. 540. Obviously the word "thee" has 
dropped out of this line. Mr. Swaen should have 
quoted from The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
also the retort of the wife to the song. In A 
Love-sick King the wife says : "Marry come up 
with a vengeance " ; in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle the wife exclaims : "Marry with a ven- 
geance !" 

L. 771. "Lend me thine ear in private" 
should, perhaps, be considered as a part of the 
text, rather than as a stage direction. 

L. 778. For "he" we should obviously read 
"he's." 

L. 986. For "pump" should we not perhaps 
read "jump " ? 

L. 1074. It is possible that the author wrote 
"I'll" for "I"; and at 1. 1101 "bought 1 ' for 
"brought." 

L. 1248. The "Ho" is doubtless a misprint 
for "Ha." 
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L. 1577. Mr. Swaen missed the pan that, I 
believe, the playwright had in mind. Of course 
Grim, when he said "honest Tartarians" meant 
" Tartareans," referring to the lower world : but 
the word "Tartarians" was the canting term 
for thief, 1 and this meaning would occur imme- 
diately to the audience. 

All students of the early drama will be grateful 
to Mr. Swaen for thus placing at their disposal 
this interesting play. 



Joseph Quibtct Adams, Jb. 



Cornell University. 



Novelas Cartas, by Don Pedbo A. De Alabcon. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. F. 
Giese, A. M., Associate Professor of Eomance 
Languages in the University of Wisconsin. 
Boston : Ginn and Co., 1906. 

Professor Giese has here given us a most satis- 
factory edition of Alarc6n's short stories. Oi the 
nine selections, three (;Viva el Papa ! Moros y 
Christianos, El Ano en Spitzberg) appear now 
for the first time in America, while the others 
have been entirely reedited. 

Painstaking care and judgment characterize 
the book throughout. An almost faultless text is 
followed by accurate and sufficient notes. Both 
notes and vocabulary presuppose a student of 
average intelligence, and are free from the un- 
necessary and uncalled-for information which so 
frequently descends into mere editorial imperti- 
nence. The province of note and vocabulary 
seem occasionally to be confused, matter being 
placed in the former that would more properly 
fall in the latter. In regard to the translation of 
interjections, the reviewer would like to enter a 
mild protest against the use of "Zounds !" He 
has never heard it in conversation, and he has 
seldom seen a student with sufficient nerve to read 
it out unshrinkingly in the classroom. K editors 
of French and Spanish texts must translate com- 
mon expressions like Parbleu ! and Qjw diablo I 

1 Pointed out by Mr, F. W. Moorman, in the Temple 
edition of The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 



by an obsolete and outlandish term, he would 
suggest Gadzooks ! as a variant. 

Beside some exercises for translation, which are 
admirably arranged for practical, grammatical 
drill, there is an "Idiomatic Commentary," 
which lists the most useful idiomatic expressions 
as they occur page by page in the text. These 
expressions are numbered, and at each fresh page 
the student has brought to his attention the new 
idioms that he will find, together with a reference 
by number to those which he has met previously. 
This commentary contains two hundred and thir- 
teen common and useful idioms with references to 
their repeated occurrences in the text, and forms, 
in our opinion, the most valuable feature of the 
book. 

As a collection of interesting short stories, well 
printed, carefully edited in a practical manner, 
and supplied with good exercises and the idiom- 
atic commentary, this edition may fairly be judged 
the best for early Spanish readings that has yet 
appeared. 

Geobge G. Bbownell. 

University of Alabama. 



Luis Vives y la Filosofia del Benadmiento, Me- 
moria premiada por la Eeal Academia de 
Ciencias morales y politicas en el Concurso 
ordinario de 1901, — escrita por Adolpo Bo- 
nilla t San Mabtin. Madrid, 1903, in 
fol., 814 pp. 

Sr. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, one of the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of Spanish 
scholars, to whose fruitful pen we owe a number 
of excellent works on Spanish literature, here 
presents us with a work in his chosen field — 
philosophy. "The mere announcement of the 
theme which we have selected, says Sr. Bonilla, 
will give a sufficient indication of the thorny and 
arduous task which we have undertaken. To 
record the life and works of a polygraph like 
Juan Luis Vives, to bring the narrative into 
contact with the actions and ideas in the midst 
of which it was developed ; to appreciate the 
various influences which these elements had upon 



